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The Month. 


HERE is a fair prospect at last that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will do something to help 
the Civil Service Commission out of the deep rut into 
which its wheels have sunk. As long as Mr. Holman of 
Indiana remained chairman of the committee, the chances 
of any change for the better werevery slight. Mr. Sayers 
of Texas is an economist, but one of a different mould ; 
and Mr. Dockery and other members of the rank and file 
of the committee have evidently learned the lesson of 
their experience during the fiscal year just past. Since 
no clerkships in the classified service can be filled with- 
out drawing the material to fill them from the eligible 
lists of the Commission; since the Commission can- 
not add any new names to its lists except by first 
holding examinations; since examinations cannot be 
held without spending some money for railway fares, 
clerk-hire, etc.: it follows that, when Congress refuses 
to appropriate the necessary funds, the States which 
suffer most from the deprivation are those which con- 
tain the largest proportion of people who aspire to enter 
Government employ. When a Congressman from one 
of those States is asked by his constituents how it comes 
that the Civil Service examinations in their neighbor- 
hood have suddenly been cut off, it is embarrassing for 
him to be obliged, as an honest man, to confess that the 
trouble lies with the neglect of Congress to vote sup- 
plies—especially if he happens to be a majority member 
of one of the committees charged with the preparation 
of the annual budget. This is the situation in which a 
few of our over-frugal legislators have been placed by 
their own act, since the Commission was driven to sus- 
pend examinations in several large States by reason of 
having no money. 


It is to be hoped that when the next appropriations 
are made, they will be accompanied with a provision 
transferring to the rolls of the Commission itself the 
names of the clerks heretofore detailed to its service 
from the Departments as examiners. The detail system 
answered very well when the Civil Service Law was first 
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enacted and as long as it continued in the experimental 
stage of operation. It was then a question how large a 
force of examiners the Commission would need or could 
use with advantage ; to have given it a considerable force 
of its own would have been likely to arouse antagonism 
among that element in Congress who are always suspi- 
cious of innovations, and who see a grim spectre of cen- 
tralization and extravagance looming up behind every 
proposal to erect an independent federal bureau, no 
matter what its purpose. But now that the merit sys- 
tem has become thoroughly well established, its neces- 
sities can be measured accurately; the suspicion with 
which it was once regarded has worn away from all in- 
telligent minds; and there is no reason in the world 
why the clerks who work for the Commission should not 
be paid by the Commission, commanded by the Com- 
mission without interference from any other quarter, 
promoted and reduced, appointed and dismissed by the 
Commission. Such unqualified control is the first es- 
sential to a proper discipline; and even if the matter 
were put upon no higher plane of logic, everyone must 
recognize the fact that a superior officer with absolute 
powers can get more work out of a subordinate than one 
whose authority is subject in its turn to astill higher will. 


The Commission, certainly, is not to blame for the 
survival of this outworn arrangement. It has urged upon 
President and Congress the wisdom of a change in the 
interest of both economy and efficiency, but thus far 
without producing a perceptible impression. In the 
meantime it has appealed to members of the Cabinet to 
give it at least a larger detail of clerks. Three months 
ago it was in arrears with its markings of examination- 
papers to the extent of some five thousand sets of papers. 
It then had only twenty-two clerks detailed from all the 
Departments, and, for one cause or another, only twelve 
of these were competent for the work assigned them. 
The twenty-two were furnished as follows: 


From the Interior Department -----..------------ 8 
os ‘* Treasury RE OEE eS 5 
- ** Post Office ‘‘ sada can cB lic es ae 4 
“e ad War pF ene Fee ee Men 3 
sp Se M.S... |, wn ceentlesexmeinn 2 


The State and Navy Departments and Department of 
Justice furnished none. When the Commissioners talked 
with members of the Cabinet about raising the detail 
lists, they were always met with the response that the 
Departments already had too few good clerks to be able 
to spare any. During the summer, therefore, a sugges- 
tion was made by the Commission that the details should 
be increased all around, and the extra clerks chosen 
from among the element deemed least desirable in the 
Departments. The argument was that many clerks who 
were of little value in the ordinary Departmental serv- 
ice might prove useful as examiners; but one condition 
was attached to the proposal, namely, that the Commis 
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sion should be given substantial control of the detailed 
clerks, including permission to dismiss those who proved 
incompetent and to choose theirsuccessors directly from 
the eligible lists. 


This was a fair offer. It would, if generally accepted, 
have enabled the Departments to get rid of a number of 
clerks who had shown themselves unfit for their regular 
duties, but on whom, for special reasons, their present 
chiefs did not care to impose radical penalties ; at the 
same time it would have given the Commission an ade- 
quate force for handling the huge mass of work against 
which it appeared to be making no headway. The sug- 
gestion was variously received by the several members 
of the Cabinet. The one who recognized its merits and 
acted on it most promptly was Secretary Morton. Sec- 
retary Herbert has sent two clerks. Secretary Carlisle 
seemed to understand the proposal and assented at first, 
but afterward retreated. Secretary Hoke Smith has 
given the plan no encouragement whatever from the 
outset. The present detail list consists of thirty-four 
clerks, as follows: 


NeohU On 


From the Agricultural Department-_- --------- 
<< ‘Taterior Lemar 

Treasury i: abaes eye 

“ “ Post Office Pe ial pialaMaasscias ks 

o + of 

«e cai Navy “e orale " 

Neither the State Department nor the Department of 

Justice has furnished any. There are two vacancies in 
the Treasury detail; one of the clerks detailed from the 
Interior Department has been sent back; and the Post- 
master-General has promised to furnish two more toward 
his quota—the Post Office Department being responsible 
for at least half the work the Commission has to do. 
When all the incidental lapses are made good, therefore, 
the details will number thirty-seven. How many of 
these will be capable of effective service remains to be 
seen. ‘There will be no lack of work on which to test 
their powers, for the multitude of unmarked papers has 
steadily swelled till the five thousand of June has reached 
nearly the eight-thousand mark in September. 


“e ““ 


For Congress to abolish the whole detail system and 
substitute a separate board of examiners under full con- 
trol of the Commission would not only simplify the or- 
ganization and increase the efficiency of the Commis- 
sion’s force, but do it with a hardly appreciable increase 
of expense. It makes no difference to the taxpayers, for 
example, whether a twelve-hundred-dollar clerk receives 
his pay out of the Treasury appropriation, or the Interior 
Department appropriation, or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion appropriation ; hence, if all the detailed clerks now 
borne on the rolls of the Treasury, the Interior and the 
other Departments were transferred at their present sala- 
ries to the roll of the Commission, it would not cost the 
citizens of the United States one penny more. As a 
matter of fact, the Commission would like to reclassify 
a part of its force, raising the salaries of some places 
and reducing those of others, so as to make character of 
work and size of pay correspond more nearly than at 
present. All the changes which have been suggested, 
however, would not involve an aggregate increase of 
more than twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a year, and 
might fall far short of that. In view of the good results 
which must surely follow, the most frugal of Congress- 
men could scarcely begrudge the outlay. 
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One of the evils of the detail system as now conduct- 
ed was well illustrated a few weeks ago in the case of 
Eugene Gaddis of Ohio, a clerk detailed from the Treas- 
ury to be an examiner under the Commission. Mr. 
Gaddis passed a competitive examination and was ap- 
pointed to the Treasury from the eligible list during the 
former Cleveland administration, served through that 
and the Harrison administration, and, shortly before 
President Cleveland’s second term began, was detailed 
to the Civil Service Commission. Hence neither Secre- 
tary Carlisle nor any other of the new Treasury officers 
could have the slightest knowledge of how he performed 
his duties. The Commission was entirely satisfied with 
his work and desirous of keeping him, when suddenly 
and without warning he received a notice from the 
Secretary of the Treasury that he was to be dismissed 
the service. No reasons were assigned ; and the Com- 
mission, after making every effort, has been unable 
to discover whether any existed. Of course it will sug- 
gest itself at once, as Mr. Gaddis has always been an 
outspoken though not offensive Republican, that the re- 
moval was made for political reasons alone, and that, 
as such a motive renders the act unlawful, Secretary 
Carlisle has been ashamed or afraid to confess the truth. 
No person had been detailed at last accounts to fill Mr. 
Gaddis’s place, and the Commission therefore finds its 
already insufficient force robbed of one satisfactory ex- 
aminer because a Secretary who knew absolutely nothing 
about the man’s work has stooped to wreak a petty partisan 
spite upon him! Let any sober business man say how 
long he could conduct his factory or his counting-room 
on such a basis of secondary authority and irresponsi- 
bility as that. 


By abolishing the Board of Promotion, established by Secre- 
tary Noble at the suggestion of President Harrison, Hoke Smith 
has laid himself and his associates open to the charge that the 
men they have picked out for promotion could not pass the com- 
petitive examination. And still the Mugwump is silent.—Zow- 
ell (Mass.) Courier. 

This paragraph is subject to two criticisms. In the 
first place, Secretary Noble’s establishment of a sys- 
tem of promotion examinations was not at the sugges- 
tion of President Harrison. Far be it from us to hold 
up the late Secretary as a model Civil Service Reformer, 
but whatever credit attaches to his adoption of these 
competitive examinations belongs to him alone. The 
Courier falls into the common error of supposing that 
President Harrison urged such a system upon his Cabi- 
net. On the contrary, he looked with some doubt upon 
the Wanamaker experiment, which was the first one, and 
lent only a grudging countenance to the Foster experi- 
ment and the Noble experiment which followed in due 
order. What the Courter probably has in mind is the 
efficiency record, which is quite another thing. That 
has not yet been abolished, so far as we have learned, 
in any of the Departments. 


In the second place, the statement that ‘‘ the Mug- 
wump is silent’’ is highly unjust to the Mugwump. He 
has never failed to express his opinion of Secretary 
Hoke Smith’s administration wherever it touched the 
question of Civil Service Reform, and to pronounce it, 
in many respects, as bad as Secretary Carlisle’s, which 
is about as bad as bad can be. There is here and there 
something to commend, but such good things as Mr. 
Smith has done he has done spasmodically and in obedi- 
ence to no settled principle, He made himself ridicu- 
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lous by starting out with an avowal of hostility to the 
Reform, and a silly attempt to set up his verdant opin- 
ions against the judgment of thoughtful men who had 
studied the public service, its abuses and its needs, long 
before he had ceased struggling with the multiplication 
table. His recent effort to browbeat one of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, by insisting that the Civil Serv- 
ice Law contained a provision which was not in it, which 
never had been in it, and which nobody had ever thought 
of putting into it, was quite characteristic of his general 
attitude of ignorant self-complacence in dealing with the 
merit system, The raw recruit in. public life who knows 
so much more than the veterans, simply makes an ex- 
hibition of himself without producing any lasting effects, 
good or bad. In Mr. Smith’s case this is the more piti- 
able, because his general capacity is above the average, 
and he might just as well make his administration re- 
spectable as contemptible. 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has introduced once 
more his bill to regulate the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters, which was printed in full in the February 
issue of Goop GOvERNMENT. The only change the 
Senator has made in it is in the closing sentence of the 
eleventh section. As reported from Representative 
Andrew’s Civil Service committee in the Fifty-second 
Congress, this section forbade the recommendation of 
any candidate for postmaster by federal office-holders 
outside of the postal service—a prohibition aimed es- 
pecially at members of Congress—and attached a penal 
clause: ‘‘If such recommendation is made at the re- 
quest or with the knowledge or consent of the applicant, 
such recommendation shall disqualify the applicant for 
receiving the appointment.’’ Mr. Lodge has cut out 
the conditional clause and substituted the words: 
‘Such recommendation if made shall disqualify,’’ etc. 
This change greatly strengthens the bill. It dispenses 
with the necessity for proof of knowledge on the part of 
the candidate, and serves notice not only on him but 
on his Congressional sponsor and boss that any inter- 
ference whatever, either with or without connivance, 
will be fatal. 


If Speaker Crisp was bound to make a conspicuous use 
of the Connecticut delegation in selecting the new Civil 
Service committee in the House, it seems strange that 
he should have passed over the head of Mr. Sperry, who 
had already made a record on the committee, and chosen 
an outsider, Mr. DeForest, for chairman. Mr. DeForest 
has said some strong things in favor of the merit sys- 
tem and against the abuses of patronage, but the gen- 
eral composition of the committee indicates that the 
Speaker had no idea of making it up on a basis of ob- 
vious friendliness for Civil Service Reform. It may 
turn out a well-disposed committee when brought to the 
test; but the only aggressive, fearless and uncompro- 
mising Reformer in the list—the only man, indeed, who 
has in the past been prominently identified with the 
movement for a non-partisan administrative service and 
the divorce of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government on the lines marked out by the federal 
Constitution—is Mr. Everett of Massachusetts. He has 
enough nervous energy to supply the whole thirteen ; 
but he is new to the practical work, and what is needed 
just now is a man with the necessary experience, as well 
as convictions and force, to lay out and head an offen- 
sive campaign in the heart of the enemy’s country. 
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Some Fruits of Boss Rule. 


A YOUNG man who had lately been appointed a mes- 

senger in one of the great Departments was seen 
the other day strolling through the main corridor puf- 
fing vigorously on a cigarette. One of the chiefs of di- 
vision, in passing, ventured to suggest to him that he 
was violating a rule of etiquette, if nothing more, but 
was cut short in the middle of a sentence with the sharp 
retort : 

**T guess you don’t know who I am? 
by William F. Harrity!”’ 

The chief did not swoon at the announcement, as he 
was evidently expected to. Neither did he carry the 
matter to the head of the Department, as was doubt- 
less his duty. Being a prudent man and an officer of 
long experience, and having a great deal of work to do 
at his desk, he simply ignored the incident; and the 
messenger, for all that is known to the contrary, may 
still be filling the corridor with the smoke of cheap cig- 
arettes during business hours. 

If every messengership in the Departments was filled 
only by a test of personal merit and without reference 
to the political affiliations of the applicant or the inter- 
est feltin him by some party manager, and if removals 
were made for cause alone but for cause always, every 
appointee would feel on his mettle. He would know 
that his only hope of keeping his place was by continu- 
ing to satisfy all its requirements, including a regard for 
the ordinary proprieties. Instead of resenting a kindly 
suggestion from one of his superiors, he would regard it 
as a sign of good will, and, if it appealed to his common 
sense, would act upon it, even at some cost to his 
vanity. 

It is only fair to Mr. Harrity to assume that, if his at- 
tention had been called to the unauthorized use of his 
name by a bumptious messenger whom he had saddled 
on a Department, the young man would have received a 
prompt admonition to mend his manners and bridle his 
tongue. But the fact that a chief ‘of division, whose 
services were worth more to the Government in one hour 
than the messenger’s could possibly be in four years, did 
not venture to carry his complaint further, shows how 
the patronage system is regarded in the Departments. 
The chief, whether right or wrong, believed that the 
most he would get for his trouble would be a snub- 
bing, and he did not care to risk that. Would the same 
condition of things be tolerated for a day in any private 
business establishment? 

There are other phases of the patronage system, quite 
as demoralizing in their way, which never come to the 
public view because they are not aggressively offensive. 
Only a few weeks ago a man who had been in Washing- 
ton ever since the 4th of March seeking an appointment 
as chief of a particular division, received a negative 
answer, intended to be final, from the head of the De- 
partment to which he wished to be assigned. His only 
commentary, as he left the Secretary’s presence, was: 
‘«We’li see about this!’’ He went straight to the tele- 
graph office and sent a long despatch to ‘‘ Mike’’ Doran, 
the Democratic boss of Minnesota. In a few days the 
newspapers announced his appointment to the very place 
he had been seeking. 

Now, it is a common saying in the Northwest that 
Doran rarely interferes actively in behalf of a man whom 
he does not know to be honest in financial matters and 
reasonably intelligent; and for that grace let the peo- 
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ple he rules be devoutly thankful. But it is equally well 
known that he never turns his hand over for nothing. 
He may testify, on occasion, to the good social standing 
or partisan loyalty of some applicant for office whom he 
does not regard as a henchman; but when he enters 
with spirit into a contest, it invariably means just one 
thing: that his client is personally attached to himself, 
and will feel his first obligation to ‘‘ Mike’’ Doran and 
his second to the United States Government. 

Even supposing the men of Doran’s choice to be all 
above reproach as regards honesty, and fairly efficient 
in the performance of their duties, the effect of boss rule 
is always in danger of manifesting itself in unexpected 
ways and places. It is acommon thing to hear the head 
of a Department apologize for making so many changes 
among the unclassified employees by saying: ‘I want 
to feel that I have men about me whom I can trust as 
friends.’’ How far can a Secretary trust the personal 
devotion of a man whom, for good grounds of his own, 
he has once declined to receive into his official family, 
and who has afterward been thrust upon him by an out- 
side boss? Issuch a man likely to be any more friendly 
than a member of the opposite party who is left undis- 
turbed because he has been faithful and efficient? Would 
not every impulse of the latter naturally be toward hold- 
ing fast to the good opinion he had won, and justifying 
the wisdom of hischief inretaining him? On the other 
hand, would not the man who had been installed by the 
dictation of an outside boss cherish always a sense that 
the boss is more powerful than the Secretary, and there- 
fore the more deserving of obedience and considera- 
tion ? 

If we are going to have offices filled on the ‘ per- 
sonal attachment ’’ plan at all, it would be infinitely 
better to fill them with the followers of the heads of the 
several Departments than with the followers of outside 
bosses. 


Choosing Postmasters by Popular Vote. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—The reference, in your July number, to the 
possibility that Postmaster-Generad Bissell will seek 
to get rid of the spoils system in the choice of postmas- 
ters by a resort to popular election, is alarming. If Mr. 
Bissell really entertains such an idea seriously, let us 
hope that he will abandon it before committing himself 
to its advocacy in any public manner. 

The case is so extraordinarily plain that I cannot im- 
agine much difficulty in meeting any argument in favor 
of an elective system for postmasters ; in fact, the diffi- 
culty is to erect a decent man of straw to knock down. 
The first principle of Civil Service Reform, for which 
we have been working for years, is to take the offices out 
of politics, but to make the appointment or nomination 
of postmasters elective seems to me the most effective 
method possible for getting them into politics. 

I am strongly in favor of the bill which was presented 
in Congress by Mr. Lodge and also afterwards in sub- 
stance by Mr. Andrew, so that it has the approval of 
both Republicans and Democrats most interested in 
Civil Service Reform. The system embodied in this 
bill appeared to everybody consulted here and in New 
York to be the best method of getting postmasters out 
of politics. So long as they are appointed by the Post- 
master-General they must be appointed on some infor- 
mation. Either this information must be brought to 
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the Postmaster-General at Washington, or the Postmaster- 
General must go, in the person of a subordinate, to the 
place in question and find it out for himself. The 
former method has been thoroughly tested for years, and 
has shown, in an almost incredible number of instances, 
mistakes in appointment of officials on what the Depart- 
ment supposed to be a fair statement of the case, but 
which have turned out afterward to be either the prej- 
udiced recommendation ofa few wire-pullers or a mean- 
ingless endorsement by men who paid no attention to 
what they were signing. 

One of the greatest evils is that party, organizations 
think themselves entitled to control a purely business 
office which has nothing to do with politics, there being 
no Democratic method of stamping a letter or Republi- 
can system of delivering it. The proposed system can- 
not well be more unfortunate than the present one has 
been, and I believe it will succeed very much better. 
An inspector on the ground can tell more in two hours’ 
interviewing of prominent business men—who are will- 
ing to be seen but will never take the trouble of going 
or doing anything of themselves—than an official at 
Washington can possibly learn through all the written 
communications that ever could be extracted from a 
town, for the simple reason that the people who are best 
qualified to judge are, unhappily, usually those least 
ready to take any trouble about it. A poor postmaster 
may be a good punishment for the influential men in a 
town who are too lazy to use their influence for good 
when it is wanted ; but the imposition is a most unfor- 
tunate and undeserved result for the town at large. 

If the elective system is introduced, it is the universal 
experience of cities that questions which have no more to 
do with politics than they have with astronomy are in- 
evitably taken up by, and identified with, some party 
whose very name means nothing except in national poli- 
tics. This result happens simply because human beings 
are what they are. The inevitable result would be that 
the postmastership would be instantly made a Demo- 
cratic, Republican or Prohibition question, and I am 
unable to see how a more unfortunate result could be 
produced. That this result would necessarily follow, 
the experience of every city I ever knew or heard of 
proves. I may mistake the fundamental principle of 
Civil Service Reform, but I have certainly supposed for 
years that it was to take things out of politics—not to 
put more into politics. 

I most sincerely trust that the Postmaster General will 
see his way to recommending some system other than 
election, for that seems to me, and to all of us here, a 
distinct step backwards. Very truly, 

Boston, August 4. 

Xie: U.LtimaTe Basis oF Pustic Sarety is not in laws 

so much as in the virtue of the people. This may 
be developed, certainly guided and strengthened, if 
proper instruction is given the youth of the land. The 
schools pay too little attention to ethics or any system- 
atic instruction in the principles of government. The 
young man begins life with only the knowledge of bad 
customs. We will have bribery so long as the 
American is given the belief that the chief end of man is 
to hold office, and we will have an experimental govern- 
ment till the schools, pulpit and press give it a scientific 
definition and teach itstrue principles. Before the people 
can maintain their rights, they must have first a clear 
perception of what they are.—Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner. 
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Civil Service Reform In Cities.* 
BY HON. SETH LOW. 

F Civil Service Reform, like the tariff, is a national 
question, it is also, like the tariff, a local question. 
Wherever the Civil Service is numerous, the problem 
presents itself in some form. Everywhere, in a certain 
sense, the problem is the product of the multiplication 
table. I have in my mind a small place in New Hamp- 
shire where the postoffice has remained, through all re- 
cent changes of administration, in the same store. The 
store is conducted by a firm of which the senior partner 
is a Democrat and the junior partner a Republican. Under 
Democratic administration the senior partner is the post- 
master; under Republican administration, the jumior 
partner. The store remains in the same place ; the post- 
office does not change its location ; the community is in 
no way inconvenienced by a change of postmaster; and 
in the meanwhile everyone’s sense of party triumph is 
gratified by the change of commission. Naturally, ina 
place like this, it is hard to carry the conviction that 
Civil Service Reform is a national question of far-reach- 
ing importance. Nevertheless, the multiplication even 
of such places creates, directly and indirectly, a most 

imperative need for the Reform. 

On the other hand, in the same place, the problem 
of the water supply is solved by the digging of a well 
for each house. But this same problem of the water sup- 
ply, transferred to the city of New York, calls for the 
exercise of the best engineering talent to be had and for 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars. It is pre- 
cisely so with Civil Service Reform. What is no prob- 
lem at all on a very small scale, becomes a problem of 
the first magnitude by the process of enlargement. As 
it concerns cities, I imagine that the necessity for the 
regulation of the Civil Service by proper legislation is 
important precisely in proportion to the size of the civil 
list. Doubtless something is desirable even in small 
cities, because there the tendencies begin that in large 
cities do such palpable mischief; but in large cities 
there can be no question that an evil exists that must be 
remedied. It will be borne in mind that my own ob- 
servation of the matter has been had in a large city. 

In the city of Brooklyn there is an institution known 
as the Truant Home. It is a place to which boys who 
are habitual truants from the public schools may be com- 
mitted by a magistrate. It is intended to exert a re- 
formatory influence. Necessarily it is called upon to 
provide for all the necessities of the boys while they re- 
main in its care. By an anomaly in the city charter, all 
appointments in the Truant Home were made in my day 
by the Board of Aldermen. The majority of that Board 
held a caucus and divided the patronage of the Truant 
Home among the members of the majority, by lot or by 
some other process equally satisfactory. The Board of 
Aldermen then officially confirmed the selection of the 
different members of the majority. On one occasion a 
hatter was appointed the farmer of the Truant Home. 
He resigned with indignation when he learned that the 
farmer was expected to milk the cow and to raise pota- 
toes. In other words, the needs of the public service 
never were thought of. It was simply so much patron- 
age incidental to the position of an Alderman, to be en- 
joyed if he was fortunate enough to belong to the ma- 
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jority of the Board. This single incident illustrates as 
well as many could, the evils with which Civil Service 
Reform has to cope in the large cities. It reveals— 

1, The injury to the public service ; 

2. The method by which is evolved the city boss ; 

3. The degradation of manhood incident to the whole 
spoils system. 

We will be sure to hear that such an incident is ex- 
ceptional and that it is not fair to indict a whole sys- 
tem upon an exceptional abuse. Iam sorry to say that I 
do not think the incident was exceptional except in its 
details. My observation led me to believe that the spoils 
system claims for its own every place in the civil list 
from the position of the most important Commissioner 
to that of the humblest scrub-woman. It will deal with 
a hospital staff with the same light-heartedness with 
which it would reorganize a street-cleaning force. 
Nothing is too important or too delicate to be exempt 
from its interference, and nothing is too insignificant 
to escape its search-light. It brings to bear upon the 
civil list at all points the same thoughtlessness as to 
the consequences to the public service and the same 
thoughtfulness as to the consequences to the political 
interests of the appointing power. It is impossible to 
measure the injury that may be done by such a system 
in the administration of a city. Now it may do irrep- 
arable injury to a few obscure people, and at other 
times it may jeopardize the interests of the entire city. 
The business of a city is not as simple as many suppose 
it to be, and it is useless to expect more than barely 
tolerable results from an administration that aims to 
govern by the spoils system. Its primary aim is not 
good government, and it does not often issue, even by 
accident, in that result. 

Besides the mistakes in selection due to this fault, the 
spoils system surrounds its appointees with an atmos- 
phere fatal to the securing at their hands of even the 
best results for the city that they are capable of giving. 
It would be a grievous mistake to assume that the civil 
list of any city does not include the names of many ca- 
pable and loyal citizens who wish to render to the city 
the best service that they can. But after all they are 
human, and it is not in human nature to put the city 
first, when their tenure of office does not depend on good 
service to the city but on the patronage of some man or 
some organization whose favor must be kept by services 
of another kind. No city deserves good administration 
that does not protect its employees from discharge so 
long as they render faithful and efficient service to the 
city. The demand for Civil Service Reform recognizes 
this truth, and has its origin largely therein. 

There is no more striking figure in connection with 
the political life of our large cities during the last 
twenty-five years than the city boss. He has been at 
once so permanent and so universal that one hardly 
knows whether to look upon him as a necessity of the 
situation, or as its natural flower. Whichever he may 
be, he cannot be other than an unlovely figure to those 
who love liberty and honor manhood. Americans hesi- 
tate to give large powers even to elected officials. They 
carry this fear not unfrequently to the point of depriving 
their officials even of powers that they ought to have to 
enable them to serve the people to the best advantage. 
But Americans have permitted a political system, more 
especially a system of nomination, to be developed in 
their midst, whereby individuals not in office and in no 
sense responsible to the people become so powerful as 
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even to exercise almost arbitrary control over the offi- 
cers and the legislative bodies elected by the people. 
At this writing there is scarcely a large city in the land 
where one man, not in office, is not so powerful as to be 
practically the dictator of the city. Those who wish 
action at the hands of the city confer with him. The 
officers of the people, in many cases, scarcely preserve 
the appearance of being free agents. The immediate 
source of the boss’s power lies in his control of nomina- 
tions. That in turn depends largely, if not wholly, 
upon his control of patronage. ‘Thus we discover a most 
powerful motive for insisting upon Civil Service Reform, 
such a Reform as will make it impossible in cities for a 
man not in office to manipulate the patronage of the city 
to increase his own power. 

I conceive the evolution of the city boss to proceed 
after this fashion. Some man in a ward, with the nat- 
ural instincts of leadership, gathers a following, it may 
be large or small, but a following ready to be controlled 
by him. One day a contest arises in the ward between 
two men for some office to which both aspire. Each con- 
testant turns to this leader with his little following, for 
both believe he holds the balance of power. He gives 
his support to the one who will give him the largest 
share of his patronage. Thus he becomes the dictator 
of the ward. He controls the avenues to official posi- 
tion that are open to that ward. By and by that ward 
holds the balance of power in an assembly or represent- 
ative district. The ward boss concedes his favor again 
in return for the patronage of the office which his favor 
secures for the successful candidate. Thus, step by step, 
a Senatorial district and then the city is captured, and 
the spoils of the community lie at his feet. Henceforth 
he is the most powerful factor in the city, and there is 
almost no limit to his power, except that which is set by 
his own personality. No man rises to this position, and 
certainly no man holds it, who has not gifts of acertain 
sort that fit him to control men. But when everything 
has been said for him that can be said, he remains a mon- 
strous anomaly in a free country and among men who 
value citizenship because it develops manhood. The 
boss becomes powerful because at every stage of his 
progress he is able to buy men for a mess of pottage. As 
patronage is perhaps the most steadily valuable currency 
at his command, any system that makes it impossible 
for him to use the civil list to further his purposes, strikes 
a dangerous blow at the perpetuity of the boss himself. 
To improve the quality of the Civil Service, the Reform 
must first select the appointees for fitness; second, se- 
cure for them permanency of tenure during efficient 
service and good behavior, and third, provide for pro- 
motion on the ground of merit. But something is gained 
toward limiting the power of the boss by simply making 
it impossible to fill vacancies arbitrarily. Vacancies, 
moreover, will not be created arbitrarily if they cannot 
be filled with the person it is desired to favor. Thus 
there is likely to be a certain improvement also under 
such conditions in the quality of the service. It is not 
claimed that the power of the city boss in our day is 
wholly dependent upon patronage. Anything that en- 
ables him to control nominations will maintain his su- 
premacy. Patronage, in its vulgar use, is only one ele- 
ment in his power, Americans must discover some way 
really to popularize nominations or else to deprive nom- 
inations of being so generally equivalent to an election, 
before they can expect in cities to dispense with the des- 
pot, benevolent or otherwise, whom they good naturedly 
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calla boss. Nevertheless, if that which has been said 
be true, the importance of Civil Service Reform in its 
bearing upon city government cannot be overstated. It 
is really vital, unless we are to assume that under a 
modern democracy no advance beyond present condi- 
tions is possible. It ought not to surprise us, when the 
entire population of a city is obliged to learn the art of 
government, and when that population itself is con- 
stantly growing by people from without to whom self- 
government has been utterly unknown, that the struggle 
is hard and the progress slow. But he is a poor Ameri- 
can who would abandon the struggle for better condi- 
tions, or who would suffer himself to doubt that the 
people willlearn. It is something, therefore, to discern 
with assurance the pathway, progress along which is likely 
to lead to better things. 

I have referred already to that frequent loss of man- 
hood incident to the spoils system whereby men desir- 
ing to be candidates barter away the appointing power 
of their offices in the event of election in return for the 
nomination. But that is only one form of the demoral- 
ization of men that is incident tothe system. I suppose 
that no class of men in the country enjoy so little of the 
fundamental privilege of American citizenship as the 
subordinates in the public service where the spoils sys- 
tem prevails. Such men experience all the ills of those 
who hang on princes’ favors, and their prince is often a 
pretty mean sort of a prince. The right to vote as you 
please, and the right to say what you please as to public 
questions, appear to be very nearly fundamental rights 
according to our American conceptions. But let a sub- 
ordinate in the public employ vote contrary to the wish 
of his superior or of those who think for his superior, or 
let him utter sentiments that are unwelcome, and he will 
speedily find that the exercise of his privilege has cost 
him his place, A man so circumstanced is not the ser- 
vant of the people, he is the slave of a master. He is 
not really a free man. As our people realize this more 
and more, they will recognize that in this aspect of the 
case Civil Service Reform is verily a new Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is certainly true that in national affairs there are 
offices so distinctly political in character that a change 
of party necessarily and properly involves a change in 
the incumbent of the office. It is probably true that 
there are such offices in the Civil Service ofacity. . But 
it is equally true that in a city the great bulk of the 
positions in the public service should be held during 
good behavior. Iam far from saying that that is the 
prevailing tone of.the public thought on the subject. I 
am rather urging what seems to me the proper concep- 
tion. The work of a city department is administrative, 
not political. If the chiefs of the departments are 
brought into sympathy with the chief executive of the 
city selected by the people, there is nothing in the na- 
ture of their work to make changes desirable in the re- 
mainder of the force. The demand for freedom of 
change is partly the result of the desire to use the pa- 
tronage of the city to advance the interests of individ- 
uals, and it is partly the natural result of allowing the 
city to be used as a power in the larger game of party 
strife. It is a singular thing that thus far in American 
experience the people of a city seem wholly indifferent 
to the subordination of the city’s interests to the success 
of their party in the State and the nation. It is not to 
be wondered at that city officials are partisans before 
they are officials, when the people who elect them 
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are so conspicuously so. If atyrant, or any outside 
power, were so indifferent to the city’s good, the city 
would blaze with indignation. When the people of 
the city are themselves at fault there is no remedy but 
in the slow process of education. Time and experience 
are on the side of those who claim that a city to be well 
governed must be the first thought of its people. There 
should be a separate charter election day, and in every 
way the population should be appealed to to vote on city 
questions and for city officers upon their merits, with- 
out regard to the divisions among the people on national 
issues, Civil Service Reform, in so far as it takes the 
patronage of a city out of such contests, is a long step in 
the right direction. 

It may not be inadmissible to say that when in office 
as Mayor of the city of Brooklyn I had the opportunity to 
test some of the principles insisted upon in the name of 
Civil Service Reform. The charter gave the Mayor 
absolute power of appointment of all the heads of de- 
partments. I took the ground that I should hold these 
heads responsible each for his own department, and be- 
cause I held them responsible I should leave them free. 
None of them should be able to plead that his office was 
not as efficient as it might be because of the inefficiency 
of men appointed at the request of the Mayor. On the 
other hand, I claimed the right to be consulted in the 
appointment of the Deputy Commissioners because they, 
in a sense, represented the Mayor as well as their imme- 
diate chiefs. This attitude had two effects, one of which 
at least was a pleasant surprise. For about six weeks it 
seemed impossible to many to believe that such an atti- 
tude was practicable. After that time, for the remain- 
der of the two terms, I was wholly free from annoyance 
on the score of patronage not immediately within my 
own gift. Thus the Mayor’s mind and time were free for 
the legitimate duties of his office. This result was not 
unexpected. As soon, however, as it was fully realized 
that, with all the indirect power of patronage at the com- 
mand of the Mayor had he chosen to use it, the policy 
declared was absolutely lived up to, it secured for the 
Mayor an amount of public support, both official and 
unofficial, that was entirely unexpected. During three 
out of four years of my official life the Board of Alder- 
men was politically hostile, but it gave me in local mat- 
ters almost unqualified support on every public question. 
If it had been believed possible to secure minor appoint- 
ments through the agency of the Mayor, nothing would 
have been done by the Alderman except on the basis of 
a ‘‘quid pro quo.’’ As, however, nothing was to be 
gained by obstruction and opposition, these were not 
resorted to. The advantage to the city of a cordial co- 
operation between the Mayor’s office and the legislative 
branch is not easily measured. I have always believed 
that the extent to which Brooklyn enjoyed this codpera- 
tion during my Mayoralty was due chiefly to this atti- 
tude on my part in regard to patronage. 

No inquiry has been made, so far as I know, as to the 
number of changes in the clerical force of Brooklyn 
during this period, but the number was very small. 
The business of the city was conducted, and conducted 
efficiently, by substantially the same subordinates as 
were found in position at the commencement of my 
service. There were, of course, a few changes made 
here and there, but none, so far as I am aware, for 
political reasons. Public notice was given over the 
Mayor’s signature in all of the departments, just prior 
to election day year by year, notifying the employees 
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of the city that they were not subject to political assess- 
ments, and assuring them that if they discharged faith- 
fully the duty to the city for which they were paid, no 
power in Brooklyn would be able to turn them out; 
while, if they did not do this, no power in Brooklyn 
would be able to keep them in. The result was a force 
that gave its service to the city in a manner that gave 
rise to very few complaints. 

The New York State Civil Service law was the first 
law in the country to apply the principles of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform to the administration of cities. In its 
original form this law was permissive only, applying in 
a limited way to cities of a certain size. Brooklyn had 
the honor to be the first city in the State, and therefore 
in the Union, to take advantage of this law and to lay 
down Civil Service regulations. The following year 
the scope of the law was enlarged and it was made 
mandatory on all the cities of the State. The New York 
law should be extended still further, so as to permit the 
registration of laborers as practised in Boston under the 
Massachusetts law, thus relieving the most helpless 
element in the Civil Service of the city from depend- 
ence upon the whims or favors of anyone, 

It would be an interesting study to ascertain what has 
been the record of the various city Civil Service Com- 
missions, but it has not been within my power to make 
such a study. In Brooklyn, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been almost uniformly good. I am not able to 
speak as confidently as to the attitude of the heads of 
departments toward the administration of the law. 
Even so, something certainly has been accomplished. I 
am not familiar enough with the present condition of 
things to be justified in going into details, but the law 
is at Jeast so far efficient that the friends of the spoils 
system find it a not infrequent stumbling block and 
would gladly have it out of the way. To enable it any- 
where to do more than this, demands an efficient public 
sentiment behind the law. Such a sentiment it is es- 
pecially the function of the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ations to create and develop. Enough has been gained 
certainly to encourage. 

I conclude, therefore, by repeating that experience 
and observation unite in confirming me as to the vital 
importance of Civil Service Reform in its relations, 
both immediate and ultimate, to the great problem of 
the better government of cities. To carry the Reform 
forward is worthy of every effort; to make the Civil 
Service laws effective, wherever they exist, is a patriotic 
duty. 








HE New Civit Service Commitree of the House of 
Representatives is made up as follows: Robert E, De 
Forest of Connecticut, chairman ; William H, Brawley of 
South Carolina, Elisha E, Meredith of Virginia, Charles 
E. Hooker of Mississippi, William A. B. Branch of North 
Carolina, William Everett of Massachusetts, William H. 
Hines of Pennsylvania, Arthur H. Taylor of Indiana, 
Albert J. Hopkins of Illinois, Charles A. Russell of Con- 
necticut, Marriott Brosius of Pennsylvania, James S. 
Sherman of New York, and Henry C. Van Voorhis of 
Ohio. The Senate committee still had, at last account, 
one vacancy; the eight members chosen are Wilkinson 
Call of Florida, chairman ; Edward C. Walthall of Mis- 
sissippi, John B. Gordon of Georgia, John L. M. Irby 
of South Carolina, Francis M. Cockrell of Missouri, 
William D. Washburn of Minnesota, Justin S. Morrill 
of Vermont, and Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. 















































































































































Some Effects of the Reform.* 
BY HON. SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 

|X the year 1881 the total number of employees in the 

@ Civil Service of the United States of America was 
124,640—a vast army. Ten years later the number had 
swelled to 183,488—another great army added to that of 
1881 at the rate of nearly 6,000 each year. The increase 
in the number during the decade was over 39 per cent— 
a much faster growth than that of the population in the 
same time. If the same ratio of increase shall prevail 
during the balance of the waning century, the year 1900 
will find the Civil Service of the United States not less 
than 240,000; so that, if the monstrous system which 
prevailed in this country so many years almost without 
opposition, and whose motto was ‘‘ To the victors be- 
long the spoils,’’ could have full swing in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1900 and the harvest year following, and 
there should be a political overturn, not less than 225,- 
ooo people, men and women, old and young—and most 
of them poor—would probably have to vacate their 
places and give room to the ‘‘ hungry and thirsty’’ 
crowd which, with its bosses at its head, its generals 
and colonels and captains and officers of low degree, had 
fought the great campaign of 1900 for the spoils! It 
must be confessed that here would be much to console 
those statesmen who believe that ‘‘ The purification of 
politics is an iridescent dream.’”’ . . . 

In the hearts of Presidents and Cabinet officers and 
heads of bureaus, ever since the Reform law began to 
assert itself, there has been undoubtedly a growing sense 
of gratitude that, in the wild storm and tumult quad- 
rennially evoked by the office-seekers, they have been 
able now and then to take refuge in the Civil Service 
Reform ark. More than this—to drop the figure—with 
reference to the overwhelming mass of offices not in- 
cluded in the classified service, they have been able to 
show, now and then, some independence of spirit, be- 
cause they knew that among the great mass of the people 
the principle of Civil Service Reform was obtaining 
favor, and that, if they occasionally repudiated the 
orthodox standards of the spoilsmen, they would not 
certainly be visited with condign and immitigable pun- 
ishment. ‘ 

The law for the improvement of the Civil Service 
went into effect in July, 1883, about 14,500 employees 
being then included within its provisions, while in that 
year the total number of employees in the service of 
the United States was, in round numbers, 131,000. In 
1891 the classified service, i. e., the places filled by com- 
petitive examinations, were about 34,000 in all, while 
the entire public service included in the neighborhood 
of 183,000. While the growth of, the public 
service has been much faster than the increase in popu- 
lation, the classified service has been increased in a 
much greater proportion, so that, whereas only about 11 
per cent. of the public service was removed from party 
politics in 1883, nearly minefeen per cent. had been res- 
cued from them in 1891. 

The chief contributions to this increase of the classi- 
fied service were by Mr. Cleveland, just before the end 
of his first term, of about four thousand offices in the 
Railway Postal Service; and by President Harrison, at 
a period in his term nearly corresponding, of all the 





*Extracts from *“‘ The Effect of the Reform upon the Public Service,’’ an ad- 
dress delivered at the Civil Service Reform Congress at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, on August 8, 1893. 
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postoffices not previously classified, having free deliv- 
ery. 

From these facts we are fairly authorized to infer not 
only that both these distinguished and patriotic Presi- 
dents were sincere believers in the Reform system, but 
that their belief exercised its most strenuous and effec- 
tive influence after its possessor had been definitely beaten 
in his candidacy for reélection. Also, that if Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Harrison should continue for the remain- 
der of the century to lead their respective parties in the 
Presidential contest, we might reasonably expect that 
each time just after the incumbent was beaten, as he 
probably would be, in his effort to secure a reélection, 
he would make a substantial increase of the classified 
service. 

However this may be, the time has come when, no 
matter at what period in his term any President may 
add to the classified service, the great body of the good 
citizens of both parties will heartily applaud him. 

The Reform in the Civil Service, though not in terms 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
is such in its substance and effect. It seeks to supply 
the grievous defect which the fathers left in that sublime 
instrument of Government, and to write in the heart and 
mind of every American citizen this mandate: Political 
spoils shall not be made of the people’s offices. If this 
commandment is obeyed, the purification of politics will 
not prove an iridescent dream. 

Political controversies will become, more and more, 
contests over principles and policies and not mere strug- 
gles for power and scrambles for office. Office-seeking 
will become honorable in the lowest and the highest, 
and office-holders will find themselves entitled to their 
own self-respect. They will gain place by their merits 
and will have a just pride in the achievement. 

Does this seem an optimistic dream? Is the gro- 
tesque and horrible nightmare of the spoils system 
preferable ? 

Reduce if you will the rainbow hues of our dream 
enough to suit the sober fancy, and then say whether you 
prefer the latter. 

Part company with all figures of speech and look so- 
berly and earnestly at the political situationin the cities 
of the United States to-day, and say what it is that 
makes possible the vile and brutal sway of the party 
bosses and their bands of unscrupulous followers: what 
but the power of the public plunder? What packs our 
jury lists with men who have no regard for their oaths in 
a political case? What makes our Sheriffs’ offices asy- 
lums for criminals? What emasculates our prosecuting 
officers and bates the breath of our judges, but the power 
of public plunder? What makes of men of the com- 
monest clay party bosses and public leaders, and bars 
the way to all entrance to public life by superior men 
who value their self-respect above the attractions of 
place? What corrupts the young men, degrading their 
ideals and leading them to believe that success vindi- 
cates itself no matter by what means attained—what but 
the power of public plunder? 

These are questions which bring a blush to the pa- 
triot’s cheek—but they have to be asked and they must 
be answered. 

Will it help the situation to say that the hope to re- 
form it is an iridescent dream ? 

I seem to hear a calm voice from the land of shadows: 
‘Civil Service Reform is but another successive step in 
the development of liberty under law.”’ 
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The Tribute of Indirection, 
GOOD deal of foolish talk is heard about the in- 
effectiveness of the Civil Service Law requiring 
a test of fitness as preliminary to admission to the Gov- 
ernment employ. 

No one claims that the law is perfect. The very per- 
sons, indeed, who are most persistent in demanding its 
expansion in scope are the men who framed it, procured 
its passage, and have watched overits enforcement. But 
to say that it is ineffective is false. There are public 
officers who, while executing it in the letter, ignore its 
spirit; but that is not the fault of the law. It is the 
fault of the people or of the party who permit such 
men to remain in places of authority. 

If the law is ineffective, why does Congress itself go 
to all the trouble and take all the responsibility of en- 
acting new legislation in order to satisfy a momentary 
hunger for spoils? With a weak law, weakly enforced, 
where is the demand for such roundabout processes ? 

The pages of the statute-books themselves bear abund- 
ant testimony to two facts: first, that the law is sound 
enough to keep out trespassers who depend upon find- 
ing breaches in it to crawl through; and, second, that 
popular feeling is now so strongly on the side of the 
law as to make it necessary to use indirection and 
trickery in order to gain the desired end even through 
new legislation. 

Some of our readers will doubtless recall an effort by 
Democrats in Congress in May, 1886, to annul the law. 
The House Appropriations Committee reported a bill 
which made provision for the usual appropriation for the 
support of the Commission under the conditions of the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall be available only when 
the rules of the Civil Service Commission are so framed as that 
the names of all applicants for official appointments from any 
one State, found fully qualified on examination, and without re 
gard to age, shall be sent to the head of a Department or other 
officer charged with making an appointment. 

The aim of this proviso was to destroy competition 
and to open the way for a return to the old system of po- 
litical and personal favoritism. The attack was made 
under the leadership of Mr. Randall, to rebuke the Pres- 
ident and to discredit the Commission. In an address 
before the National Civil Service Reform League, Mr. 
Curtis said of it: ‘‘The fact that it was an attack by in- 
direction, sure if it did not prosper to be disposed of by 
a point of order and without a record of vote, showed 
that the leaders doubted its success. But they were 
willing to try in order to provetheir own hostility to the 
President and to show to their constituents that they were 
guiltless of Reform, and would gladly distribute spoils if 
only they could. In this last purpose the effort suc- 
ceeded, but not in rebuking the President nor in dis- 
crediting the Commission.’ 

Again, on June 17, 1886, on the motion of Mr. Ran- 
dall, the House reduced the number of clerks within the 
classified service in the Patent Office by thirty, and in- 
creased the number of skilled laborers at eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars a year from sixty-two to ninety- 
two. Examinations were not then held for clerkships 
having a salary of less than nine hundred dollars per an- 
num. The so-called skilled laborers of the Patent Office, 
though employed chiefly on clerical work, were not 
treated as within the classified service. The amend- 
ment was passed by the House without a division, and 
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was accepted by the Senate. In addition to the ninety- 
two skilled laborers there were eighty-five laborers, giv- 
ing a large field for patronage. At the time ofthe resig- 
nation of Commissioner Montgomery, he was quoted in 
a public journal as saying that he gave up his office to 
escape pressure for appointments. 

A third instance in point was a provision in the 
legislative appropriation bill, on July 7, 1884, per- 
mitting the Commissioner of Patents, in his discre- 
tion, after such examination as he might prescribe, 
to promote persons then employed in the Patent 
Office and performing duty as copyists, and who had 
been in the service a yearor more. This opened a door 
for the introduction of a number of persons into the 
classified service without competitive examination. 

A fourth case may be found in the office of Naval 
Records of the Rebellion in the Navy Department. 
There is an appropriation for fourteen employees at 
salaries varying from copyists at nine hundred dollars 
to clerks at eighteen hundred dollars, ‘‘ to be selected 
by reason of special aptitude for the work by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy.’’ ‘This provision for the selection 
of these employees has been treated as excepting them 
from examination. Of course these places are in the 
classified service, and it would be within the province 
of the President to except them from examination under 
the Civil Service Rules in conformity with the plan of 
the act as with other excepted places. Congress, how- 
ever, did not leave the matter to the exercise of execu- 
tive discretion, where it properly belonged. 

A like instance is found in the appropriation for the 
publication of the Official Records of the War of the 
Rebellion, where a lump sum is given “ for the compen- 
sation of such temporary expert services in connection 
with the preparation, publication and distribution of 
said records as may be deemed necessary by the Secre- 
tary of War, such experts to be selected and appointed 
by the Secretary of War, from time to time, as the ne- 
cessity therefor arises.’’ 

The Civil Service Rules formerly excepted from ex- 
amination ‘‘ persons whose employment is exclusively 
professional.’’ Upon the request of the Secretary of 
the Interior for an opinion, Attorney-General Gar- 
land decided that medical examiners in the Pension 
Office fell within the exception. President Cleveland 
at once amended the rule by adding to the exception 
the words, ‘‘ but medical examiners are not included 
among such persons.’’ 

In the Summer of 1890, in the bill to increase the 
force of medical examiners in the Pension Office from 
eighteen to thirty-eight, an attempt was made to exempt 
the appointees from examination. The proviso was 
urged by the Department of the Interior upon Con- 
gress, notwithstanding the authority of the President 
to declare the exemption in the usual way by the amend- 
ment of the Civil Service Rules without Congressional 
action. The increase of force was allowed, but the at- 
tempted trespass upon the executive failed. 

In the legislative act of March 3, 1891, an appropria- 
tion of two thousand five hundred dollars was made for 
transcribing and copying in the Indian Office, and au- 
thorizing the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to employ 
per diem clerks at not to exceed two dollars per diem 
each. Under this provision an appointment of a woman 
was made without examination. The appointment was 
not permitted to stand, the classification being based 
upon duties and not upon salaries. 
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Last year’s attempt to create a class of collectors of 
mail at postoffices without examination, failed only be- 
cause a Democratic House was unwilling to trust a Re- 
publican executive with so many appointments during 
a Presidential campaign. 

It is perhaps neédless to say that such tricks could 
not succeed if the same plan were followed by Congress 
in these cases as is uniformly pursued in the case of 
legislation affecting ordinary Departmental interests. 
A bill which proposes any change in the land laws is 
sent promptly to the Secretary of the Interior for an 
opinion ; one which provides for an increase or decrease 
in the postage rates is sent to the Postmaster-General, 
and so on, The criticisms and suggestions of these 
officers are not always heeded, but Congress does them 
the courtesy to ask for their judgment; and a bill which 
has been thus submitted is relieved of the suspicion 
that attaches to secrecy and sly dealing. 

A bill which proposes to vest the appointment of sev- 
eral new functionaries in one executive officer with no 
practical restriction on his range of choice, threatens 
an intrenchment upon the domain of the Civil Service 
Commission, and ought, by analogy, to be submitted to 
the Commission for approval or dissent. Yet this is 
done only here and there, in instances where the good 
faith of the author of the bill and of Congress is beyond 
question. The fact that a common rule of legislative 
practice is ignored at other times indicates that the 
spoilsmen at the Capitol stand in wholesome awe of 
public opinion when trying to work any wrong to ‘our 
Civil Service system 

There is nothing the matter with the law as far as it 
goes, or with the honesty and efficiency of its enforce- 
ment. When a thief climbs over a garden wall, he 
pays his best tribute to the skill of the locksmith who 
supplied the gate with defences, and to the vigilance 
of the porter whose duty it is to keep each bolt in its 
socket. The one thing left for the landlord to do is to 
raise the wall higher and make its sides more difficult 
of ascent, or to shoot a few of the marauders who climb 
over, as a warning to any others who may be planning 
a like assault. Let the people either engraft the princi- 
ples of Civil Service Reform upon the Constitution, or 
make a practice of killing off enough known spoils- 
men at the polls every year to impress a salutary lesson 
upon those who are still lying low in the bushes. 


An Odivus Comparison. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—‘*Tantum est hoc regnum, quod regibus imperat 

ipsis ’’—or, so great is this Government which rules 
over its sovereigns—that it was with some trepidation I 
found myself lately in the Post Office Department in 
Washington seeking information from its chiefs about a 
matter not personal to myself, but one in which I was 
greatly interested. To say that I failed in my ultimate 
purpose, for the time being at least, after I had gained 
my information, is aside from the subject of this note; 
but, though my endeavors were abortive, I must bear 
witness to the promptness, the obliging manners and the 
extreme courtesy with which I was treated and my busi- 
ness despatched. 

My statements were made as concisely and rapidly as 
possible, and met an attentive and patient hearing from 
the three chiefs, who answered my inquiries most po- 
litely and smilingly. Whether the smiles were smiles 
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official or smiles natural I am unable to say, as I never 
saw the gentlemen before; the decisions, however, were 
promptly given, and I as promptly retired. I also met 
two of the heads of divisions, who were equally civil and 
obliging. 

I must confess that I thought I detected a slight im- 
patience of manner in one of the chiefs toward a person 
preceding me, who did not seem to apprehend that bis 
case, whatever it was, had been decided, and sought to 
prolong his interview; but I remembered that Schiller 
had said, ‘‘ Against stupidity the gods fight unvictori- 
ous,’’ 

This kind of Civil Service, at any rate, has, accord- 
ing to my experience, reached a height of excellence in 
the Post Office Department at Washington not yet at- 
tained in the offices of the large institutions in New 
York. G. O. H. 

New York, August 18. 


An Ex-Consul on Consular Tests. 


B. O. DUNCAN IN THE CHARLESTON NEWS AND COURIER. 
O man, in my opinion, should be appointed to our 
consular service who is not able to speak and 
understand either the language of the country to which 
he seeks appointment, or at least a language pretty gen- 
erally understood there. For instance, the appointee 
to a consulate in Europe, or anywhere around the 
Mediterranean, ought to speak either the language of 
the country, or at least French, which is in most places 
sufficiently understood to get along on, and an ap- 
pointee to a Central or South American or Mexican 
consulate ought to be required to speak Spanish. A 
consul who does not speak the language of the country 
or a language generally understood there, is necessarily 
dependent on someone to interpret for him and to ac- 
tually perform a large proportion of the consular duties, 
while he, who is expected to perform them and who is 
responsible for them, is compelled to look on as a mere 
dummy. Ourconsuls are usually so poorly paid that 
they cannot afford to pay enough for such service to 
procure an interpreter of character and efficiency, so 
they must pick up some cheap person who expects to 
increase his income in probably some very improper 
way around theconsulate. . . 

The applicant might either be turned over to the Civil 
Service Commission for examination, and this would be 
best perhaps, or an examining board might be instituted 
among such officials of the State Department as under- 
stood the leading foreign languages, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, etc.—as I presume there are such—for 
the purpose of examining applicants as a first step to- 
ward their appointments. 

Such a rule established at the present time I have 
little doubt would relieve the Department of a very con- 
siderable proportion of the pressure on it for positions, 
perhaps one-half or two-thirds, and such relief, I dare 


HALF-KATE EXCURSIONS TO THE WORLD’S FAIR VIA WASHINGTON AND THE 
B. & O. R. R.—The B lItimore and Ohio R, R. will runa series of special excur- 
sions from Baltimore and Washington to the World’s Fair at rate of $t7 for the 
round trip. The trains will consist of first-class Day Coaches,equipped with 
lavatories and toilet conveniences. The trains will start from Camden Station, 
Baltimore, 9 30 A. M.,and leave Washington D. C., 1035 A. M., Sept. 21, run- 
ning via Grafton and Bellaire, and will reach Chicago at 1.15 P. M. the following 
day. Tickets will be valid for outward journey only on the special trains, but 
will be good returning from Chieago in Day Coaches on any regular train with- 
in ten days, including day of sale. Stops will be made for meals at the dining 
stations on the line. A Tourist Agent and a Train Porter will accompany each 
train to look after the comfort of passengers. For more deta'led information as 
to rates, etc., apply to S. B. Hege, City Passenger Agent, 1351 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
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say, would be most acceptable to the appointing power. 
Then such examining board, if it proved satisfactory, 
might be made a permanency in the Department and its 
functions gradually extended to examine as to other es- 
sential qualifications for our foreign service. . . . 

So long as we keep up our present system of using our 
foreign service as a reward for party political services 
rendered, and subject to change with every change of 
Administration, we need expect no permanent improve- 
ment in its character or efficiency. It may be more or 
less bad according to the care exercised by each Ad- 
ministration in selecting its incumbents, but it will al- 
ways be bad. 


It Has Been Strictly Non—Partisan. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—I have seen it stated in some of the Western 
Democratic newspapers that the reason so many of 
the charges against the local postoffice examuining- 
boards have been dismissed, is that the men sent out to 
investigate them are Republicans, and therefore unwill- 
ing to convict Republican postmasters of underhand 
performances. Is there any ground for such a sus- 
picion ? J. T. Knox. 
«*, No ground whatever. The three men whom the 
Civil Service Commission has assigned to this line of 
investigation are Mr, Dobbs and Mr. P’ pool of Kentucky, 
both Democrats ; Mr. Bunn of North Carolina, a Dem- 
ocrat ; and Mr. Bailey of Massachusetts, a Prohibition- 
ist. ‘They areall staunch party men; indeed, Mr. Dobbs 
was editor of a party paper and chairman of his county 
committee in Kentucky when he entered the Civil Ser- 
vice. If personal feeling had been allowed to bias 
the judgment of any of these gentlemen, its whole bent 
would have been adverse to the Republicans instead 
of in their favor. As a matter of fact, five minutes’ 
candid inquiry on the spot has usually disclosed the 
whole animus of the charges, and a petty one it has 
proved in most instances. A case is on record, for 
instance, where a negro who had been appointed an 
examiner was denounced as ‘‘a brutal and ignorant fel- 
low.’’ When the investigator traced this accusation to 
its source, its author frankly declared that he considered 
all negroes brutal and ignorant, but that he did not 
know of anything in particular against this one. This 
is cited as a sample of the basis of fact underlying most 
of the general charges. Doubtless few would have been 
made—at least with reputable names attached to them— 
had there not been a widespread popular misunderstand- 
ing of the functions of the examiners. When it was ex- 
plained to the objectors in any community that the local 
board had nothing whatever to do withthe marking of 
the papers or the rating of the candidates—that their 
duty was only to conduct the public examination on 
questions and tests prepared by the Civil Service Com- 
‘mission, and that all the papers were to besent to Wash- 
ington forthwith—a quick change of feeling was often 


To THE Wor-tp's Fair via B, & O. R. R.—The B. & O. R. R. offers a more 
complete and varied train service to Chicago than is offered by any other line. 
It has two daily express trains ——- via Cumberland and Pittsburg, two run- 
ning via Deer Park, Oakland and Bellaire, and two running via Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis. Round-trip excursion tickets at $26 are sold for all these trains, 
and passengers can go one way and return the other. Tickets at the same rate 
are good going via any of the routes described and returning via Niagara Falls. 
These excursion tickets will be honored on all B. & O. trains, without exception 
and without extra fare, until the close of the Exposition, and they are good for 
stop-over privileges at Deer Park, Mountain Lake rark, Oakland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Niagara Falls. Special excursion at $17 for the round trip on 
September 21. Special train leaves Baltimore 9.30 A. M., Washington 10.35 
A.M. For full information call on or address B, & O. ticket offices. 
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evident, and the charges cut no further figure. Here 
and there some highly intelligent citizen would come to 
the front who ‘‘didn’t know anything about this ’ere 
Civil Service, and didn’t want to know anything about 
it, because it was a fraud all the way through.’’ One 
of these gentry, writing for a newspaper in a Western 
city, described the rock-ribbed Democratic investigator 
sent there as ‘‘ having ‘ Black Republican’ stamped all 
over him.’’ Such incidents are among the innocent 
humors of the postoffice campaign. In view of the prog- 
ress that has been made in the face of every obstacle 
we can afford to let them go with a laugh, and thank 
Heaven that the world moves. 





An Object Lesson. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE RAILWAY MAIL. 
OSTMASTER-GENERAL BISSELL has had prepared 
a table showing what progress has been made in the 
Railway Mail Service during the last nine years. In the 
first column is noted the fiscal year in which the record 
was kept. The second column shows the number of 
pieces of mail matter correctly distributed to every one 
piece erroneously placed by a clerk: 


Year. Proportion correct. Year Proportion correct. 
ES 5,575 to I. 1890 -------- ---- 2,834 to I. 
7606... <......-..4,558 00 f. ae ar 4,261 tor 
O0s..---.......3,008 60:2, 1892.-...--..... 5,564 to 1. 
oe ee 3,698 to 1. 1893------------ 7,144 to I. 
10Gp--- --=;----- 3,954 to I. 


An analysis of this table shows that the efficiency of 
the Railway Mail Service has increased or diminished 
in precise ratio to the extent in which the merit system, 
as distinguished from the patronage system, has been 
applied to it. In 1885 the service was in comparatively 
good condition, having been for a number of years under 
control of one party, and therefore suffering little from 
needless removals and appointments. By 1886 the changes 
incident to the incoming of a new party had begun to 
reflect themselves by a decrease of nearly 1,350 in the 
ratio. As the changes increase, we find in 1887 a still 
further decline. Meanwhile, a good many of the new 
men had been broken in and become of some value to 
the service. The year 1888, therefore, witnessed a slight 
increase, and 1889 another nearly equal to it. By the 
time 1890 closed, the effect of Mr. Wanamaker’s whole- 
sale assault upon the service for partisan reasons had 
made itself felt, and the lowest proportion of all, 2,834, 
had been reached. Then Mr. Cleveland’s classification 
order became operative and Mr. Wanamaker was com- 
pelled to reinstate a large number of the old and skilled 
clerks, through competitive examination, to replace 
those who were too utterly inefficient to be longer re- 
tained ; hence, in 1891 we find the ratio at one jump 
nearly doubling itself, and steady progress through 1892 
and 1893 has brought it up to 7,144, the highest record 
of efficiency ever made in the service. 


Tenure-of-Office for Letter-Carriers. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—Please find enclosed my subscription for the en- 
suing year. As a letter-carrier who has labored 
long and earnestly for our classification, I appreciate 

assistance from every source. 

Although I am one of the ‘‘in’s’’ at present, I stood 
under the axe four years, and shall do all in my power 
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to remove the spoils system from the Post Office De- 
partment and relieve the fears of my brethren. 

The letter-carriers of the country meet in convention 
at Kansas City on the 19th, 2oth, 22d and 23d of Septem- 
ber and we shall endeavor to prepare a tenure-of-office 
clause that will be placed in the hands of a competent 
committee to take to Washington and I trust we shall 
be able to have it enacted into law. 

The power of summary removal should not be left 
within the arbitrary and despotic power of one man. 
Civil Service laws as they at present exist guard the en- 
try to the service; they do not, except indirectly, pro- 
tect the exit. We shall need the assistance of all good 
people to acquire this grand result, and in return we 
promise to serve them faithfully and well. 

5. <. &. 


Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GoverRN- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Syracuse, N. Y., and Helena, Mont., 
Sept. 16; San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 18; Watertown, 
N. Y., and Spokane, Wash., Sept. 19; Houston, Tex., 
Sept. 20; Burlington, Vt., and Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21; 
New Orleans, Sept. 22; Portland, Me., and Portland, 
Ore., Sept. 23; Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 25; Bangor, 
Me., and Pendleton, Ore., Sept. 26; Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 
27; Portsmouth, N. H., and Boisé City, Idaho, Sept. 
28; Greenville, S. C., Sept. 29 ; Ogden, Utah, Sept. 30; 
Boston, Departmental and Indian services, Sept. 30, and 
Railway Mail Service, Oct. 2; Reno, Nev., and Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 3; Providence, R. I., Oct. 4; Sacra- 
mento, Cal., and Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 5 ; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Departmental and Indian services, Oct. 5, and Railway 
Mail Service, Oct. 6; New Haven, Conn., Oct. 6; 
Charleston, S. C., and San Francisco, Oct., 7; New 
York and Cleveland, Departmental and Indian services, 
Oct. 9, and Railway Mail Service, Oct. 10; Savannah, 
Oct. 10; Los Angeles, Oct. 11; Jacksonville, Fla., To- 
ledo, O., and Trenton, N. J., Oct. 12; Macon, Ga., 
Tucson, Ariz., and Detroit, Mich., Oct. 14. Circulars 
and full information concerning examinations may be 
obtained without expense by application to John T. 
Doyle, Secretary U. S. C.S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—The total number of fourth-class postmasters chang- 
ed between August 5 and September 4, both inclusive, 
was 2,064. Of these, only 813 were caused by death or 
resignation, leaving 1,251 to be accounted for by removal. 

—The annual dinner which has made Ashfield, Mass., 
famous throughout the country, was attended on August 
25 by a very large company in spite of most disagree- 
able weather. ‘The exercises were largely commemora- 
tive of the late George William Curtis. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton presided, and speeches were made by ex- 
Attorney-General Wayne MacVeagh, F. B. Sanborn, 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, and 
other friends of Mr. Curtis. 

—According to the Kansas City Star's account of a 
Civil Service examination recently held in that city, 
more than half of the fifty-five candidates misspelled the 
word ‘‘ separate,’’ and one young man spelled every test 
word wrong; yet the S/ar testifies that ‘‘ the examina- 
tion would be easy for an ordinary grammar-school 
scholar.”’ 

—The resignation of Internal Revenue Collector John 
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C. Quinn was called for by Secretary Carlisle the other 
day, but refused. ‘‘If .President Cleveland wants to 
remove me,’’ said Mr, Quinn, ‘‘he can do so. I shall 
not resign under any circumstances.’’ His commission 
runs till March next, and his refusal to resign was on the 
theory that, if he were to step out of his office before the 
end of his term, he might be-suspected of having done 
something which he wished to cover up. 

—A great commotion has been caused in Lancaster, 
Pa., by the appointment of one H. O. Leachy to a post- 
office clerkship in spite of his having been until now a 
resident of Mountville. It appears, however, that he 
passed the Civil Service examination for postoffice clerk 
at Lancaster, and stood at the head of the eligible 
register. His appointment, therefore, was entirely 
lawful. 

—The September Cen/ury contains an article by Miss 
E. R. Scidmore on ‘‘ Our New National Forest Reserves,’’ 
and one by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts on ‘‘ The 
Census of Immigration.’’ In the Forum Edward M. 
Shepard writes on ‘‘ The Brooklyn Idea of City Govern- 
ment’’ and William M, F. Round on ‘‘ Criminals Not 
the Victims of Heredity.’’ Inthe Political Science Quar- 
terly Alexander Winter discusses ‘‘ The Modern Spirit 
in Penology,’’ and Prof. J. B. Moore, formerly an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, analyzes ‘‘The Late Chilian 
Controversy.’’ In the American Journal of Politics Ar- 
thur Cassot asks, ‘‘ Should We Restrict Immigration?’’ 
and Gen. M, M. Trumbull defines ‘‘ The Limits of a 
State Education.’’ 

—John W. McMahon, whose fragrant career was briefly 
sketched in our Baltimore correspondence last month, 
has retired from the position of elevator conductor in 
the Baltimore postoffice building. His resignation was 
ostensibly on the ground of ill health. 
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